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(6) Girls Reformatories, Reasons for Establishing. ByW. P. Letchworth. Mathews, 

Northrup & Co. Buffalo. 1887. 

(7) Juvenile Offenders in the United States. By T. J. Charlton. In "Reformatory 

System in the United States." Government Printing Office. 1900. 

(8) The history of the development of correctional methods will be found in the Pro- 

ceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1875, 1880. 
1885, 1888, 1890, 1894, 1896, 1897. 



LOCATION OF TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIA. 

An interesting though indirect commentary on the recent decision 
by the Michigan Supreme Court 1 whereby the Lansing board of 
health was restrained from locating an isolation hospital ("pest 
house" the court called it) in a thickly settled residential district, 
is afforded by the results of a tuberculosis survey of the residents 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y., under the auspices of the Edward L. Trudeau 
Foundation. It bears out what progressive health officers and sani- 
tarians have repeatedly urged, that there is a minimum of danger 
of infection of healthy adult residents of resorts frequented by 
tuberculous patients. 2 The Saranac survey showed that indigenous 
morbidity and mortality from tuberculosis are low, only 0.3 of 1 
per cent of the living cases being found among the native born and 
0.9 of 1 per cent among previously healthy residents. This result 
is in accord with investigations elsewhere and should be remembered 
in overcoming the unreasonable prejudices regarding the alleged 
dangers from proximity to tuberculosis sanatoria. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN SHANGHAI, 1918. 

The annual report of the Health Department of Shanghai contains 
some interesting records of the public health during the year 1918. 
Three epidemics threatened; but with the exception of a few cases 
of smallpox early in the year, due to carelessness of newcomers in 
regard to vaccination, and a limited number of fatalities from 
influenza-pneumonia, the incidence of preventable diseases was 
remarkably small. 

The outstanding feature in the public health record during the 
year is the menace of the three epidemics. Pneumonic plague, known 
as the Shansi epidemic which killed some 15,000, swept from Mon- 
golia, to the north of the Shansi Province, through Peking and 
down the Tientsin-Pukow Railway to Fengyang and Nanking where 
it threatened the populous districts in the lower part of the Yangtsze 
Valley. Immediate steps were taken to limit passenger traffic by 
rail and water from the infected areas and to prevent further infection. 
So after a small flare-up in Nanking the disease subsided with the 
coming of spring. 

i Public Health Reports, Aug. 8, 1919, page 1791. ■„,„.,, 

a This view has recently been held by the Louisiana Supreme Court. See Public Health Reports, Aug. 
29, 1919, page 1977. 
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In the early months of the year, cerebrospinal fever appeared in 
Hongkong. The exceptional cold period ied to a closing up of 
fresh air openings in living and sleeping rooms where people huddled 
together for warmth. This crowding gave the infection a fine 
opportunity to spread, and the report states that "this should bo 
an object lesson to us in Shanghai where overcrowding is excessive 
and practically unrestricted." A careful watch was kept for cases, 
five were reported within two days, and a similar epidemic seemed 
imminent in Shanghai. Only a few sporadic cases appeared, how- 
ever, although in Hankow and in some Japanese ports a considerable 
number of cases were reported. 

The third menace during the year was that from influenza. To 
quote an interesting paragraph from the report: 

"The third unusual shock occurred toward the end of May when 
the great pandemic of influenza suddenly impinged on Shanghai 
without warning, except that some vague reference to 'Spanish 
disease' had already appeared in the press. The tremendous sweep 
of influenza is so distinct that no other disease than dengue resembles 
it, and the latter is limited to warm countries. A definite diagnosis 
was made within a couple of days, which proved to be the right one. 
Though Shanghai was visited by two epidemic waves, that is in 
June and October, compared with many other places it escaped 
lightly, which is remarkable considering the excessive overcrowding. 
China is, however, generally considered the real home of influenza, 
SO' that close acquaintance has conferred some degree of immunity 
on its people. A former epidemic originating in China was known 
in Russia as 'Chinese influenza,' passing into Europe it was known 
as 'Russian influenza,' from Europe it spread to America and was 
known as 'European influenza,' finally it reached Japan, where it 
wascahed 'American influenza;' having circled the globe and reached 
its original home, China, whose many millions constitute the fountain 
head of epidemic disease. As communications are increased it 
becomes ever more necessary for the safety of the whole world to 
develop modern public health administration throughout China. " 

A table giving the death rates in Shanghai during 24 years, 
1895 to 1918 inclusive, reveals the curiously interesting fact that 
in 1908 there was a definite reversal of the relation between the 
death rate of the Chinese and that of the foreign resident population. 
Up to 1908 the death rate among the Chinese population was con- 
tinuously higher than that among the foreign resident population, 
excepting the year 1906 when the rate was the same for both classes; 
while for 11 years, from and including. 1908 up to and including 
1918, excepting the year 1912, the death rate among the Chinese 
population was continuously lower than that among the foreign 
resident population. 
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The population is given in the report as 21,000 foreign and 659,000 
Chinese. The death rates for the year 1918 were: Foreign, 16.5 per 
1,000; Chinese, 12.8 per 1,000 of population. The density of popu- 
lation is given as 122 persons per acre. 



DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUG. 30, 1919, IN CITIES. 

From the "Weekly Health Index," Sept. 2, 1919, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 

Commerce. 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week ended 
Aug. SO, 1919, infant mortality (per cent), annual death rates, and comparison with 
corresponding week of preceding years. 





Population 
July 1, 

1918, esti- 
mated. 


Week ended Aug. 
30, 1919. 


Average 

annual 

death rate 

per 1,000. ! 


Per cent of deaths 
under 1 year. 


City. 


Total 
deaths. 


Death 
rate.i 


Week 

ended 

Aug. 30, 

1919. 


Previous 
year or 
years. 2 


Albany, N. Y 


112,565 
201,732 

3 669,981 
197,670 
785,245 
473, 229 
111,432 

2,596,681 
418,022 
810,306 
225,290 
130,655 


18 
54 

173 
50 

143 

100 
16 

479 
71 

186 
•53 
39 
61 
40 
23 
62 
55 

112 
60 
29 
46 
74 
62 
26 
70 
32 

121 

1,070 

43 

39 

430 

138 
49 
50 
44 
49 

146 
32 

125 
15 
27 
59 
96 
29 


8.3 
14.0 
13.5 
13.2 
9.5 
11.0 
7.5 
9.6 
8.9 
12.0 
12.3 
15.6 


C 15.3 
C 10.9 
A 16.0 
A 15.9 
A 15.0 
C 15.5 
A 12.1 
A 13.3 
C 12.6 
C 10.7 
C 13.2 
C 13.6 


5.6 
14.8 
22.5 
12.0 
20.3 
23.0 
12.5 
18.8 
14.1 
19.4 
22.6 
23.1 
11.5 
22.5 
21.7 
21.0 
200 
7.1 
6.7 
31.0 
2.2 
24.3 
16.1 
19.2 
21.4 
18.8 
12.4 
21.0 
4.7 
12,8 
22.3 
19.6 
12.2 
12.0 
13.6 
10.2 
12.3 
12.5 
3.2 
6.7 
37.0 
22.0 
13.5 
13.8 


C 15.2 




C 14.3 




A 24.7 




A 14.3 




A 21.6 


Buffalo, N. Y 


C 28.4 




A 25.4 




A 26.3 




C 8.9 




C 32.5 




C 14.0 




C 35.3 






Fall River, Mass 


128,392 
135,450 
290,389 
318,770 
568,495 
242,707 
109,081' 
154,759 
453,481 
383,442 
119, 215 
428,684 
154,865 
382,273 

5,215,879 
214.206 
180:264 

1,761,371 
593,303 


16.2 
8.9 
11.1 
9.0 
10.3 
12.9 
13.9 
15.5 
8.5 
8.4 
11.4 
8.5 
10.8 
16.5 
10.7 
10.5 
11.3 
12.7 
12.1 


C 13.4 
C 10.0 
C 12.1 
C 12.3 
A 10.9 
C 12.5 
A 17.0 
C 19.5 
A 10.3 
C 6.0 
C 21.0 
C 12.9 
C 8.8 
A 18.2 
C 10.6 
A 9.7 
C 8.4 
' 13.7 
C 13.4 


C 45.5 




C 23.1 




C 11.9 




C 18.7 




A 14.0 




C 20.7 




A 39.2 




C 5.2 




A 28.8 




C 4.5 


Nashville, Term 


C 18.8 


Newark, N.J 


C 28.3 




C 15.4 




A 10.0 


New York, N. Y 


C 21.2 


Oakland, Calif 


A 7.3 




C 31.0 




4 24.7 




C 17.8 




C 9.8 




263,613 
160,719 
264,856 
779,951 
257,699 
478,530 


9.9 
14.3 
9.6 
9.8 
6.5 
13.6 


C 14.4 
C 15.6 
C 10.6 
C 11.5 
C 7.1 
C 15.6 


C 30.1 




C 25.0 




C 24.1 




C 14.5 


St. Paul, Minn 


C 11.4 




C 7.0 




C 7.7 




161,404 
262,234 
401,681 
173,650 


8.7 
11.7 
12.5 

8.7 


C 13.2 
A 13.8 
A 14.1 
C 16.5 


C 34.1 


Toledo, Ohio 


A 24.3 




A 15.6 




C 27.3 







'Annual rates per 1,000 estimated population. .,„,,. „. x 

2 "A" indicates data for the corresponding week of the years 1913 to 1917, inclusive. "C" indicates data 
for the corresponding week of the year 1918. 

3 Population estimated as of Julv 1, 1919. 

< Data are based on statistics of 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies for 

week ended Aug. -SO, 1919. 

Policies in force 41, 067, 053 

Number of death claims 5, 999 

Death claims for 3 ,000 policies in force, annual rate 7. 6 



